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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  controversial  Federal  Aid  Bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  $1V^  billion  for  school  construction  was  defeated 
on  July  ^  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  208  to  203.  Southern  Democrats  and  conservative 
Republicans  in  a  coalition  move  joined  forces  to  kill 
the  bill  in  its  entirety.  The  pivot  upon  which  the 
defeat  hinged  was  an  antisegregation  amendment 
ofiFered  by  Rep.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  (R-N.Y.). 
This  proviso,  substantially  the  same  as  the  amendment 
offered  by  Rep.  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  last  year,  was  op¬ 
posed  by  President  Eisenhower.  The  antisegregation 
rider  bolstered  Southern  opposition  to  any  general 
program  of  Federal  aid,  and  brought  matters  to  a  head 
when  Rep.  Howard  B.  Smith  (D-Va.)  moved  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause,  which  killed  the  bill  by  majority 
vote.  The  Federal  Aid  Bill  stood  on  its  own  merit  this 
session,  stripped  of  partisan  backing  as  a  favorite 
measure.  Weighing  heavily  in  the  defeat  was  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  fulfill  his  earlier  promise 
of  strong  executive  support  of  the  measure  and  the 
aggressive  opposition  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  despite  national  surveys  that  indicate  Ameri¬ 
cans  generally  were  for  Federal  aid  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  one. 
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While  the  Bill  is  dead  for  this  session 

apparently.  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.)  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  would  be  a  political  issue  in  1958.  The 
Democratic  floor  leader  told  the  House  that  the  party 
division  was  “very  interesting  and  should  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  country.”  He  noted  that  57% 
of  the  Democrats  voted  to  keep  the  bill  alive  while 
59%  of  the  Republicans  voted  to  kill  it. 

President  Eisenhower  has  named  seven 
Government  ofiBcials  to  a  joint  Federal-state  committee 
to  survey  possibilities  of  transferring  some  Federal 
functions  back  to  the  states.  This  is  a  follow-up  of 
the  President  s  speech  at  the  Governors’  Conference  at 
Williamsburg  in  which  he  deplored  the  exercise  of 
Federal  authority  over  functions  traditionally  belong¬ 
ing  to  state  governments.  He  named  Robert  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman.  Other  rnem- 
bers:  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  HEW  Secretary 
Folsom,  Budget  Director  Brundage,  Meyer  Kesten- 
baum  and  Jo^  S.  Bragdon,  special  assistants  to  the 
President  and  Howard  Pyle,  deputy  assistant  to  the 
President  for  intergovernmental  relations.  Object  of 
the  joint  committee:  clarification  of  Federal  and  state 
functions  and  the  recommendation  of  which  functions 
belong  where. 


A  12.5%  increase  in  school  savings  deposits 
last  year  is  reported  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Miss  Agnes  R.  Martin,  school  banking 
committee  chairman,  said  the  annual  school  banking 
survey  showed  that  4,900,000  children  had  $176,650,- 
000_  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
I  .-^SVfjrji^fc-^vings  account  amounted  to  $36.  684  banks 
nad  school  ‘Savings  programs  during  the  year  in  13,400 
^  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  39  states. 

tuition  plan  has  become 
a  I  national,  trend,  according  to  college  financial  au- 
Snfes}  'DuM&ihe  1956-57  school  term  thousands  of 
for  their  youngsters’  prep  school 
ana  coiieg^ees  on  monthly  installments.  The  month¬ 
ly  payment  plan  helps  solve  a  major  problem  faced 
by  parents— Uie  lump  sum  payments  for  all  fees  that 
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most  colleges  require  usually  in  September  and 
January.  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  which  now  has  hundreds 
of  educational  associates,  ranging  from  nursery  school 
to  colleges,  reports  that  current  contracts  exceed  $30 
million.  By  1958,  it  expects  the  total  to  surpass  $100 
million. 


•  Administration 


What  do  school  hoards  expect  of  their  super¬ 
intendents?  Richard  S.  Boyd,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Mapleton,  Ore.,  reports  the  result  of  his 
findings  in  the  July  issue  of  The  American  School 
Board  Journal.  113  people  from  14  school  districts 
in  Oregon,  instrumental  in  hiring  and  firing  super¬ 
intendents,  were  interviewed.  To  avoid  direct-answer 
type  questions  suggesting  what  interviewees  should 
think  about,  an  unstructured  interview  was  used.  The 
outcome  was  a  list  of  activities  or  qualities  of  the 
superintendent  which  stood  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  interviewed.  The  compiled  list  of  state¬ 
ments  ot  similar  incidents  was  sent  to  those  inter¬ 
viewed  for  their  rating  of  importance,  on  a  seven-point 
scale,  of  each  of  the  activities  or  qualities  in  the  job 
of  school  superintendent. 

In  general,  school  districts  were  in  accord,  although 
the  agreement  between  any  two  particular  school 
districts  may  be  quite  small.  On  certain  features, 
interviewed  districts  agreed  completely.  Eight  of  the 
29  statements  on  the  list  consistently  ranked  high, 
forming  the  basis  for  the  following  groupings: 

—  First,  three  statements  grouped  at  the  top  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  people  doing  the  rating  feel  that 
the  superintendent’s  primary  job  is  to  work  with 
and  for  the  school  board.  Board  members  want 
straight,  clear  inside  information. 

—  Second,  the  superintendent  must  have  high  moral 
standards  which  serve  as  an  example  to  staff  and 
students. 

—  Third,  a  good  superintendent  must  be  a  skilled 
executive,  recognize  the  chain  of  command  by  back¬ 
ing  up  his  principals  and  working  through  them; 
handle  the  finances  of  the  district  in  a  businesslike 
manner;  keep  staff  morale  high;  use  care  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  professional  personnel. 

The  inquiry  disclosed  certain  points  of  disagreement 
in  parts  of  the  superintendent’s  job  in  which  the 
expectancies  of  different  school  boards  vary  decidedly. 
These  three  are  listed  as: 

( 1 )  The  superintendent’s  part  in  discipline; 

(2)  The  superintendent’s  part  in  assigning  and 
supervising  work  of  teachers; 

(3)  The  superintendent’s  part  in  preparing  the 
budget. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Educational  Administration,  htf 
Howara  Eckel  and  Paul  Coop.  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  V.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  55pp.  Paper.  SI. 
(Report  of  a  study  in  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program 

in  Educational  Administration.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


How  do  parents  control  teen-age  kids? 

Churchgoing  parents  in  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  have  agreed 
to  impose  upon  themselves  a  social  code  for  parents 
in  an  effort  to  control  their  teen-aged  offspring.  The 
key  portions  of  their  “principles  for  parents”  are: 

1.  We  will  not  have  parties  for  youngsters  in  our 
homes  without  being  present  personally  to  chaperone 
them. 

2.  In  our  homes  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  serve, 
or  permit  to  be  served,  beer  or  alcoholic  beverages 
of  any  kind  to  anyone  else’s  children.  We  will  dis¬ 
courage  our  children  from  going  to  homes  where 
they  are  served. 

3.  When  we  have  parties  for  young  people  we  will 
not  permit  uninvited  guests.  We  will  not  permit  our 
children  to  attend  parties  to  which  they  have  not 
been  invited. 

4.  When  our  children  go  out,  we  must  make  clear 
to  them  before  they  leave  the  time  that  they  are 
expected  home.  We  must  also  insist  that  they  keep 
us  informed  of  their  whereabouts. 

5.  We  will  see  that  our  children  respect  the  rights 
and  property  of  others,  and  of  the  community. 

6.  We  will  see  that  when  our  children  are  driving 
someone  in  a  car,  they  are  responsible  for  the  other 
jjerson’s  safety. 


•  The  Learner 


A  ^^second  track”  for  slow  learners  in  junior 
high  school  is  urged  by  the  Junior  High  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association  in  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  conducted  by  a  committee 
of  14  junior  high  principals,  a  new  and  more  adequate 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the  slow-leaming  pupil 
in  the  junior  high  school  has  been  recommended.  The 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Hunting  Horn,  and  Other  Dog  Stories,  by 
Paul  Annixter.  13  unusual  stories  of  courage  and 
adventure  designed  to  win  the  hearts  of  any 
family  that  has  ever  owned  and  loved  a  dog. 
Stories  include  the  battle  of  wits  between  the 
“cross”  fox  and  Old  Blaze,  the  hound  dog,  who 
follows  the  notes  of  his  master’s  beechwood 
hunting  horn  until  his  last  breath  is  spent; 
Choirboy,  an  ex-army  dog,  who  plays  a  dramatic 
role  in  a  bank  robbery;  of  teen-age  Eric  Knight 
and  his  bird  dog  who  won  “best  in  show”  on 
his  first  try  and  helped  his  master  win  a  girl. 
Of  a  different  flavor  is  “Tiger  Hound,”  the  story 
of  a  superstitious  Indian  village  and  a  pariah 
dog  who  saves  a  man’s  life  in  the  jungle.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  school  libraries,  also.  ( Hill  and  Wang, 
Inc.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  210pp.  $3.00.) 
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committee  warns  against  the  danger  of  confusing  the 
slow  learner  (the  pupil  who  does  not  learn  at  normal 
speed)  with  the  “reluctant  learner”  (the  pupil  who 
cleclines  to  go  to  school  or  to  do  any  work  if  he  does 
attend).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  same  program 
would  not  be  scheduled  for  both  types  of  pupils. 

In  order  that  a  youngster  may  be  returned  to  nor¬ 
mal  progress  as  soon  as  his  attitude  or  comprehension 
justifies  such  a  move,  the  report  suggests  a  flexible 
slow-leamer  program.  The  committee  further  declar¬ 
ed:  “Mere  segregation  of  slow  pupils  without  ade¬ 
quate  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  is  not  enough.” 

These  recommendations  were  made  for  providing 
for  slow  learners:  (1)  English  and  social  studies 
should  be  taught  as  a  core;  (2)  mathematics  should 
be  limited  to  “social  arithmetic,”  with  remedial  arith¬ 
metic  emphasized  “up  to  the  point  of  expectancy.” 

The  committee  would  classify  all  pupils,  regardless 
of  ability,  in  special  subjects,  such  as  music,  art  and 
health  education.  It  would  also  encourage  mingling 
of  pupils  of  all  ability  levels  in  social  activities. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Science  courses  to  attract  bright  kids  must 
have  bright  teachers,  well-taught  science  offerings. 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  working  on  this 
theory,  is  financing  an  experiment  at  Antioch  College 
in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  to  help  solve  the  scientist 
shortage.  It  is  sponsoring  a  night  school  for  high 
school  science  teachers. 

Designed  to  give  instructors  advanced  knowledge 
in  chemistry,  math  and  the  earth  sciences,  the  once- 
a-week  classes  also  stress  teaching  methods  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  can  be  duplicated  in  the  average  high 
school  lab. 

Tuition  is  free,  and  the  Foundation  pays  each 
teacher-student  $5  a  class  night  to  cover  books  and 
transportation. 


•  Guidance 


A  new  card  game  to  classify  delinquents 

has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Cletus  A.  Cole,  staff  psy¬ 
chologist  for  the  Arlington  (Va.)  school  system.  The 
purpose  of  the  card  playing  is  to  sort  out  the  two 
main  classes  of  delinquents,  the  “socialized”  and  the 
“unsocialized”  individuals. 

A  self-testing  device,  the  deck  contains  100  charac¬ 
ter  identification  cards.  The  child  being  tested  is  left 
alone  to  sort  out  the  cards  into  two  ordered  piles.  He 
is  then  instructed  to  select  those  50  cards  which  he 
believes  best  describe  himself,  starting  with  those 
descriptive  traits  he  believes  best  identify  him. 

The  child  is  then  asked  to  similarly  arrange  the 
other  50  cards  but  in  reverse  order,  starting  with 

those  that  least  describe  what  he  believes  is  himself. 

The  psychologist,  Dr.  Cole  explains,  then  takes 

the  first  35  cards  in  each  pile,  discarding  the  last  15 


in  each  as  unneeded.  The  subject’s  choices  generally 
permit  the  psychologist  to  divide  most  of  any  popu¬ 
lation  group  of  delinquent  children  into  either  one 
or  two  of  the  mentioned  classes. 

Sorting  delinquents  according  to  their  personality 
types  is  important.  Dr.  Cole  believes,  in  that  it  guides 
authorities  to  better  ways  of  handling  them.  The  card 
test,  he  concludes,  gives  a  more  clear-cut  analysis 
than  any  other  written  or  verbal  test. 


•  Audio-Visual 


An  attempt  to  upgrade  TV  and  Radio  qual¬ 
ity  on  commercial  stations  will  be  made  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  Dr.  William  G.  Carr, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA,  has  announced 
that  the  NEA  is  establishing  a  permanent  radio-tele¬ 
vision  office  in  New  York  City  to  maintain  contact 
with  network  officials  and  producers  in  an  effort  to 
improve  programs. 

Through  its  28  professional  publications,  the  NEA 
will  keep  approximately  1.2  million  educators  in¬ 
formed  of  the  content  of  forthcoming  radio  and  TV 
programs— calling  particular  attention  to  those  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  In  addition,  the  NEA 
office  will  cooperate  with  producers  in  presenting 
aspects  of  education  on  their  programs. 

Research  facilities  of  the  NEA  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  shows  that  deal  with  schools,  teachers  and 
the  needs  of  children  and  youth,  and  related  topics. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Russian  contrasts  and  contradictions  in 

education  are  shown  in  a  report  by  Alvin  C.  Eurich, 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  following  his  recent  trip  as 
an  ordinary  “tourist”  through  the  Soviet  Union. 

Varying  news  about  Russian  education,  depending 
upon  which  expert  you  read,  has  confused,  rather  than 
informed,  believes  Mr.  Eurich.  In  education,  as  in 
all  other  areas  of  Russian  life,  “the  Russians  produce 
a  ‘showpiece’  which  is  better  than  the  best  or  biggest 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world,”  The  guided 
traveler,  says  Mr.  Eurich,  does  not  see  the  contrast 
with  old,  inadequate  buildings  and  facilities.  He 
points  out,  however,  that  nothing  is  considered  more 
important  in  the  Russian  view  than  the  education 
of  their  youth. 

The  demands  made  of  high  school  students  are 
extreme;  doctors  are  actually  asking  for  a  reduced 
workload,  feeling  that  the  intense  school  program  is 
endangering  the  health  of  students. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  high  school 
could  step  up  its  pace,  raising  its  over-all  standards 
without  overworking  its  students.  But  Mr.  Eurich’s 
observation  also  serves  as  a  warning  not  to  use  the 
Russian  example  as  the  guide. 
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•  M*an»rama 

Arizona  One  of  Uncle  Sam’s  knottiest  problems 
in  Indian  affairs  has  been  to  solve  the  problem  of 

educating  Navajo  children.  The  Navajo  Reservation, 
the  Nation’s  largest,  covers  much  of  southeastern 
Utah,  northeastern  Arizona  and  northwestern  New 
Mexico.  The  answer:  37  mobile  units  strategically 
located  in  remote  areas  of  the  Reservation  bring  the 
three  R’s  to  scores  of  the  tribe’s  children  who  other¬ 
wise  would  not  go  to  school.  Each  unit  has  house 
trailers  especially  designed  for  school  use— teachers’ 
quarters— with  one  trailer  having  washroom  facilities 
for  the  children’s  use.  Classes  are  held  in  a  Quonset 
hut  erected  within  the  trailer  community— movable 
also  in  sections  by  truck.  The  children  attend  as  day 
students,  picked  up  by  bus,  and  are  given  breakfast 
and  a  hot  lunch.  Despite  the  new  system,  about  3000 
Navajo  children  in  1957  will  not  receive  schooling. 

England  A  government  advisory  council  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  suggested  part-time  evening  jails  for  not-so- 
tough  British  youths  who  get  into  trouble.  The 
“attendance  centers”  would  be  for  youths,  17  to  21, 
convicted  of  relatively  minor  offenses— the  kind  that 
now  call  for  short  sentences  in  regular  jails.  The  coun¬ 
cil  believes  such  centers  might  offer  more  hope  of  re¬ 
forming  a  boy  than  ordinary  lockups.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  resemblance  to  “being  kept  after  school,” 
the  Council  recommends  that  the  centers  be  run  on 
the  prison  plan.  Regular  prison  o£Bcials  would  run 
the  place;  boys  would  sew  mailbags  and  do  other 
prison  tasks.  They  would  be  required  to  show  up  every 
evening  and  on  week  ends. 

Kentuehy  Negro  colleges,  as  such,  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  a  few  years.  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Atwood, 
president  of  Kentucky  State  College,  told  a  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Alumni  group  recently.  “College  enrollments 
have  grown  so  much  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  next  ten,  that  it  won’t  make 
any  difference  what  the  college  used  to  be.  The  onl^ 
criterion  will  be  whether  the  college  is  accredited.^ 

Texas  One  of  the  largest  public  school  systems  in 
the  South,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  received  a  judicial  set¬ 
back  in  it’s  fight  to  maintain  segregated  schools.  The 
U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  ordered 
Dallas  to  integrate  its  schools,  but  without  setting 
a  time  limit.  Supt.  L.  A.  Roberts,  of  the  Dallas  system, 
said  that  other  school  systems  in  Dallas  County  would 
resist  integration  as  long  as  possible,  would  do  nothing 
“without  a  court  order.” 

Sweden  'The  Swedish  Ministry  of  Justice  is  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  title  “Miss”  be  dropped  and  that  all 
adult  women,  married  or  not,  be  called  “Mrs.”  The 
change  is  intended  to  establish  the  equality  among 
the  sexes,  the  Ministry  contends.  All  men  are  “Mister” 
regardless  of  their  marital  status,  the  Ministry’s  cir¬ 
cular  on  the  subject  explains.  Another  cogent  reason; 
In  Sweden,  where  more  than  10%  of  the  kids  are 
said  to  be  born  out  of  wedlock,  “there  is  no  reason 
why  women  should  advertise  their  status  at  all  times.” 


iVcir 

Classroom 

AMateriai 

How  People  Want  to  Change  Character  .  .  . 
is  the  theme  of  The  Unhappy  Hippopotamus,  by 
Nancy  Moore.  One  of  the  distinguished  children  s 
books  of  the  year,  both  children  from  3  to  7  and 
adults  will  enjoy  the  charming  story  of  how 
Harriet  the  Hippo  left  the  water  to  live  in  a  house 
like  other  people,  and  was  unhappy  until  she 
returned.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  Edward  Leight. 
Will  be  read  and  reread.  Recommended.  From: 
Vanguard  Press,  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Un- 
pag^.  $2.75. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  TEACmNC  Aids  ...  are 
contained  in  the  new  addition  of  Free  and  In¬ 
expensive  Learning  Aids.  With  few  exceptions, 
nothing  listed  costs  over  50^,  4255  entries,  41% 
new  material.  Invaluable  source  list  for  every 
subject  taught  by  classroom  teachers.  From:  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services,  Geo.  Peabody 
College  for  'Teachers,  Nashville  5,  Tenn.  264pp. 
Paper.  $1.00  ea.  Write  for  discount  rates  on  mul¬ 
tiple  orders. 

English  and  Modern  Drama  Students  .  .  .  will 
find  extremely  useful  the  Rinehart  Edition  of 
Shaw:  Selected  Plays  and  Other  Writings,  edited 
by  William  Irvine.  Good  explanatory  introduction. 
Contains  three  plays:  Candida,  Arms  and  the  Man, 
Man  and  Superman,  plus  three  essays  from  The 
Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.  From:  Rinehart  &  Co., 
232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  374pp.  Paper.  95^. 

Introduction  to  the  West  Indies  ...  for  the 
elementary  grades,  is  featured  in  The  First  Book 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  Langston  Hughes.  Gives 
geonaphy  and  history  of  islands,  tales  of  pirates, 
explorers.  Good  corollary  reading  for  geography, 
history,  other  classes.  From:  Franklin  Watts,  6^ 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  60pp.  Glossary.  Vital 
statistics.  $1.95. 

Star  Gazers,  Young  and  Old  .  .  .  will  find 
Introducing  Astronomy,  by  J.  B.  Sedgwick  an  up- 
to-date,  extremely  valuable  introduction  to  the 
subject.  Does  not  assume  prior  knowledge,  yet 
does  not  oversimplify.  Gives  rapid  survey  of  as¬ 
tronomer’s  domain  with  location  of  planets,  con¬ 
stellations,  with  myth  and  history  of  each. 
Glossary  of  terms.  For  use  with  opera  glasses  or 
prismatic  field  glasses  if  student  nas  no  other. 
Excellent.  Pub.  in  England.  From:  Macmillan, 
60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  259pp.  Charts.  $3.50. 

Civil  Defense  for  Schools  ...  26  suggestions 
for  the  elementary  school  teacher  on  how  to 
help  students  become  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  natural  and  man-made  disasters  are  included 
in  a  two-page  publication  offered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  First  of  new  series  entitled 
Classroom  Practices.  Shows  how  to  integrate  civil 
defense  education  into  school  curriculum.  For  a 
free  copy  of  Classroom  Practices  No.  I  a^ly  to 
Paul  MacMinn,  CD  Education  Project,  Office  of 
Education,  HEW,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  Ages  Four  to  Six  ...  is  The  Useful  Dragon 
of  Sam  Ling  Toy,  by  Glenn  Dines.  How  Sam 
Ling  Toy  found  a  small  lost  lizard  and  how  it 
grew  into  a  large  dragon  that  loved  to  chase 
cable  cars,  dance  in  the  streets.  From:  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  40pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 
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